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RIGHTS 


AND THE SMALL 
INVESTOR 


READER takes issue with the 
A statement made in the Septem- 
ber issue of THE EXCHANCE Maga- 
zine to the effect that any share 
owner, offered rights to buy addi- 
tional shares, can either purchase 
the stock to which he is entitled 
or sell his rights. 

“Isn’t it a fact,” he asks, “that 
the investor who owned. say, only 
five shares of Reynolds Metals 
common stock early this year was 
forced to sell his rights—and there- 
by dilute his ownership interest— 
by reason of the fact that it took 11 
rights to buy one additional share 
at the price of $42?” 

Not at all! 

If he desired to, the small share 
owner could have acquired the nec- 
essary additional rights with the 
ereatest of ease. All he had to do 
was fill out the form sent him, in- 
structing the company’s agent to 
buy six more rights for him. and 
return it and his check for $42. The 
agent would have bought the neces- 
sary rights and billed him for their 
cost. Naturally, the additional 








Instructions 
You own 5 shares 
You get 5 rights 
You need II rights 
DB 6 rights 
oO WS = riShts 
/ 


share wouldn’t be sent until the 
small bill for the rights was paid. 

Reynolds Metals rights were 
traded on the Stock Exchange from 
April 3 through April 16, with 
volume totaling 1.710.900. The 
rights opened at 1-3/32; sold up to 
1-15/32; down to 31/32; and 
closed at 1-13/32. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
six rights might have cost, includ- 
ing commission, about $9. 








Cost of $51 


Thus, one additional share of 
Reynolds Metals common might 
have cost a five-share investor ap- 
proximately $51. 

By mid-year, the market price of 
that share—and, of course, of the 
five shares originally held—would 
have risen to $60.63. 

If he chose to sell his rights 
—rather than increase the amount 
of his investment by buying six 
more—the five-share stockholder 
would probably have _ received 
slightly over $7 for his five rights, 
after the payment of commission. 
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THE GROWING 
SOFT DRINK 


INDUSTRY 


By Wittiam E. Ropinson, President, The Coca-Cola Company 


way back at the beginning of 
LA World War I an investment 
counsellor generally regarded as a 
man of wisdom advised a client to 
sell his stock in a prominent soft 
drink company. 

“It’s a luxury.” he said. “It’s got 
no place in wartime. Besides, peo- 
ple are already drinking as much 
as they possibly can. They just 
can't hold any more.” 

Now, forty years later. per capi- 
ta consumption of soft drinks has 
already increased 820 percent over 
1917 and predict 
where it is going to stop. The ex- 
planation is simple and_ perhaps 


nobody can 


hest summed up in two slogans 
famous throughout the industry: 
“Thirst Knows No 
“Delicious and Refreshing.” 

The plain fact is that people 
want to be refreshed. They enjoy 
being refreshed. As a consequence 
the soft drink industry is not only 
flourishing throughout the United 
States: it is rapidly expanding 
throughout most of the world. 

Judging the soft drink industry 
from the standpoint of its invest- 
ment 


Season” and 


opportunities requires an 
understanding of what the soft 


drink business is. and what it is 
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not. As suggested above. there are 
some people who believe it is a 
luxury business. It isn’t. From 
1932 to 1937, when personal in- 
comes were lower than we expect 
they ever will be again, consump- 
tion of soft drinks increased 150 
percent. Soft drinks meet a basic 
need. For this reason they are 
legally classified as food. They are 
no more a luxury than butter. 

Another fallacy is that soft 
drinks are an adjunct to liquor 
and that a large proportion is sold 
as mixers. They are not. Less than 
five percent of soft drinks, includ- 
ing soda water. is sold for mixing 
with liquor. Soft drinks sell on 
their own merits. 

It ‘s also important to appre- 
ciate that the soft drink business 
is a highly specialized one. Some 
soft drink companies have ex- 
panded sales by adding additional 
heverage lines. while others sell 
only a single beverage or a staple 
line. This is 
many 


in sharp contrast to 
corporations which have 
become highly diversified as a re- 
sult of purchases or mergers. 

For example. one major corpo- 
ration acquired some 30 compa- 
nies in its early stage of develop- 
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Robinson, President of The Coca- 
Cola Company, was born just outside of Provi- 
in 1900 and is a graduate and 
Trustee of New York University. 

Most of his business life has been spent in 
newspaper work, his last post in that field hav- 
ing been Publisher and Director of the New 
York Herald Tribune. Previously, he held vari- 
ous executive 
Scripps-Howard organizations. 


positions in the Hearst and 


Mr. Robinson is a Director of The Coca-Cola Export Corporation, 
Libbey-Owens Ford Glass Company, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York Convention and Visitors Bureau, The Economic 
Club of New York, and The Hundred Year Association of New York. 





ment and has added about ten 
more in the last twenty years. 

In the soft drink business — 
strictly speaking, bottled carbo- 
nated beverages—such expansion 
and diversification is virtually un- 
known. Consequently, growth must 
be judged as deriving from in- 
creasing consumer demand for a 
single product or a single line of 
related products. Viewed in this 
light. the growth of some soft 
drink companies is more imposing 
than comparative statistics alone 
would seem to indicate. 

An interesting development that 
has had a marked effect on soft 
drink consumption is the return to 
family living. The growth of do- 
it-yourself hobbies, television and 
the widened opportunities for en- 
jovment and fulfillment in the 
home, have made the home market 
the most important for Coca-Cola 
and presumably for others as well. 

This has occurred in part be- 
cause of an almost indefinable but 
most tangible element which must 
be considered in appraising this 
industry. This is the high degree 
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of social acceptance attained by 
some soft drinks. Serving them 
to the family and guests has 
literally become a mark of distine- 
tion. People aren’t conscious of 
such feelings, naturally, yet ou 
research shows conclusively that 
this is a compelling reason why 
certain brands are served consist- 
ently and frequently in this vast 
home market. With the home mar- 
ket accounting for some 60 percent 
of domestic sales in some cases, and 
steadily growing, this element of 
prestige is increasingly important. 

Another important contribution 
to the development of the home 
market has been the introduction 
of larger sized packages of which 
our King (10 or 12 ounce) and 
Family (26 ounce) sizes are illus- 
trative. We began market testing 
these bottles early in 1955, found 
immediate consumer acceptance 
and today over 80 percent of our 
bottlers are providing consumers 
with these packages. Since the cost 
of the bottles. crowns. cases and 
delivery is little more for a case of 
King or Family size than for the 
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-iandard size, the bottler can pass 
~ome of these savings on to the con- 
sumer in lower price for equiva- 
lent liquid content and retain some 
of the savings himself, thereby 
amortizing the substantial cost 
often involved in converting equip- 
ment to handle the larger sizes. 


Foreign Market 


Prospective investors should be 
aware. too. of the growing im- 
portance of the foreign market. 
With the steady post-war increase 
in spendable individual income in 
places ranging from Mexico to 
Italy-—from Germany to the Phil- 
ippines, there has been a substan- 
tial increase in the consumption of 
soft drinks. Although U. S. soft 
drinks have been marketed abroad 
for years, many of these areas are 
virtually virgin territory from 
the standpoint of potential sales. 
Already, though, a substantial por- 
tion of our sales and profits come 
from abroad. Regardless of past 
eating and drinking habits in for- 
eign lands we have yet to find any 
part of the world where the taste 
of Coca-Cola is not popular. 

But the basic question the in- 
vestor wants answered is how much 
money the soft drink industry 
makes. Figures for 1956 from The 
First National City Bank compare 
profits with other industries. For 
each sales dollar. soft drinks 
earned 8.6 cents: chemicals, 9.1 
cents: paint & varnish, 6.9 cents; 
tobacco, 5.1 cents; rubber, 4.5 
cents: dairy products. 2.6 cents; 
meat packing, 0.9 cents. 
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The average figure for 3,485 
corporations was 6.3 cents. 

Such figures speak for them- 
selves most eloquently. But a word 
of caution is necessary for these 
figures are averages and do not 
necessarily reflect the performance 
of any individual company. In fact, 
sales and profits fluctuate widely 
between companies and _ bottlers. 
During the past 10 years, for ex- 
ample, the sales of one national 
company have increased 102 per- 
cent while those of another have 
decreased 1/10 of one percent. In 
the southwest the business of one 
bottler has dwindled so that his 
company’s stock is traded at less 
than half its market value 10 years 
ago. But, his colleague, bottling the 
same product 1.000 miles away, 
has increased his business during 
the same period by 360 percent. 
As with all equity investments. 
selectivity is the key to success in 
the soft drink industry. 


Keen Competition 


However. the competition is so 
keen today that the marginal oper- 
ators can’t stay in business. Even 
in the face of steadily rising con- 
sumption the number of bottling 
plants in the country has decreased 
13 percent since 1949, 

Sales power and _ advertising 
ereatly affect consumption and are 
indicative of a company’s attrac- 
tiveness as an investment. Some 
companies have greatly intensified 
their sales training courses in the 
past few years and the beneficial 
results are immediately apparent. 
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Since 1950 industry-wide advertis- 
ing has increased from 30 percent 
to as much as 70 percent per case 
and the number of cases sold has 
increased some 320 million. Dur- 
ing the past decade per capita con- 
sumption in the United States has 
increased more than 25 percent! 


Product Soundness 


In this industry we believe this 
is solid testimony to the soundness 
of our product. We know it is not 
indicative of a general major in- 
crease in consumption of all foods 
or beverages or even those asso- 
ciated with pleasure. Using 1935/ 
39 as the base years we find the 
following increases in consumption 
for 1956: beer, 30 percent: coffee, 
12.9 percent; confectionery, 13 
percent; ice cream. 86.7 percent; 
soft drinks, 192 percent. 

Few people appreciate that a 
substantial amount of this increase 
is accounted for by consumption 
during the non-summer months. 
Soft drinks have become a year 
around pleasure. A tabulation of 
sales by months for last year shows 
the spread between January and 
August to be only 4.4 percent. In- 
terestingly, the sales of family size 
bottles during December were the 
highest of any month of the year. 

Another element aiding sales of 
some brands is the growing popu- 
larity of the supermarket. In the 
old corner grocery it wasn’t easy 
for many soft drink bottlers to 
catch the consumer’s eye with their 
product. It was often stored in a 
back room or if visible was rarely 
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attractively displaved. Now super- 
markets operate on very low profit 
margins for most of the products 
they sell and they welcome a profit- 
able line of soft drinks and give it 
excellent display space. As a result. 
if the housewife has forgotten 
about replenishing her supply she 
is certain to be dramatically re- 
minded at the time it counts most. 
when she is actually shopping. 
This means sales. 

There is one more point to be 
considered in evaluating the future 
of this industry. Among the larg- 
est consumers are the teenagers 
and older people. In the past ten 
years the number of people 65 and 
over has risen about 4 million. By 
1965. there will be another 3 mil- 
lion. Between now and 1965 the 
number of boys and girls 14 to 
17 years old will rise by 5 million. 
Virtually every one of them will 
be a customer. 


Bright Outlook 


From whatever angle I look. 
the outlook for the soft drink in- 
dustry is bright. It is particularly 
so for those companies equipped to 
take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities ahead. 

We are often asked: “Why 
doesn’t Coca-Cola, with its strong 
cash position, branch out—acquire 
other businesses — develop new 
products?” We have no_ inhibi- 
tions, but. for the moment at least. 
the growth possibilities of Coca- 
Cola are such as to compel concen- 
tration of our energy and our re- 
sources on our single product. 
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W LD the investor chiefly in- 
terested in dividend income 
from equities be well advised to 
steer clear of corporations having 
substantial obligations ahead of 
the common stock ? 

The accompanying table cer- 
tainly wouldn't so indicate! 

Shown are 25 prominent listed 
companies--all of whose com- 
mon stocks are active issues — 
which have substantial amounts of 
long term debt. In addition, 13 have 
preferred shares outstanding. 

Yet. all of these business enter- 
prises have impressive common 
dividend-longevity records. 


Impressive Records 


Fifteen of the issues — Allied 
Chemical. American Telephone & 
Telegraph. American Tobacco. 
C. |. T. Financial. Commercial 
Credit. Consolidated Edison. El 
Paso Natural Gas. General Electric. 
General Motors. Gulf Oil. Olin 
Mathieson. Pacifie Gas & Electric. 
Sinclair Oil. Union Carbide and 
Westinghouse Electric—have paid 
dividends every single quarter for 
periods ranging from 20 vears to 
three-quarters of a century. 
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And. the other ten have paid at 


least one cash common dividend 
every 12 months for periods rang- 
ing from 10 to 58 years. 

At the end of August. the 25 
common stocks showed yields 
based on cash payments made in 
a recent 12-month period——which 
ranged from 1.4 per cent by Alu- 
minum Company of America to 
7.1 per cent by Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway. 

Fifteen of the returns on invest- 
ment amounted at that time to 
4 per cent or better. 

The average long-term debt of 
these 25 enterprises amounts to 
$440.5 million: while an even 
dozen of the companies have fixed 
debt in excess of $300 million. The 
amount of long-term debt range- 
from $169.1 million owed by U.S. 
Rubber to $2.211.9 million owed 
ow A te 

For all tabled companies. the 
estimated annual interest require- 
ment averages $15 million. and 
for 12 of them the vearly interest 
bill tops $10 million. Among in- 
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dividual enterprises, the annual 
debt service charges vary from 
U. S. Rubber’s million to 
$70.3 million for =. .. & ?. 


On average. those 13 corpora- 


$5.7 


tions with outstanding preferred 
stocks have 3.1 million such shares 
in the hands of the public. calling 
for average annual cash dividend 
of $7.8 


payments million. Pay- 





25 


Compeny 


Allied Chemical 
Aluminum Co. of America . 

American Tel. & Tel. (Co. only 
American Tobacco ‘ ‘ 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe . 


Bethlehem Steel 
ce. 4. 
II 066 ar wiacacneiec Rais Hebi eae 
Commercial Credit 
Consolidated Edison 


ee er ee ee re 


El Paso Natural Gas 
Ford Motor 

General Electric 

General Motors ong 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Gulf Oil Corp. 

Olin Mathieson 

Pacific Gas & Electric 
Radio Corp. of America . 


Sinclair Oil 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Union Carbide Corp. 

U. S. Rubber 
U. S. Steel 
Westinghouse Electric . 


a—Adijusted for stock dividends or splits. u 


*—Excludes CL. A & B shares 


42.6 million). 4 


ments on preferred must. of course, 
he made before any dividends may 
be disbursed on common stocks, 
At of the Olin 
Mathieson’s annual preferred divi- 


one end scale. 
dend disbursements amount to less 
than $1 million. At the other ex- 
treme. dividends of $25.2 million 
yearly go to United States Steel’s 


preferred share owners. 








Rate increased since 9-10-56. 


E—Excludes $100,000,000 434s offered 7-15-57. 
X—Excludes 514s ‘77 ($60,000,000) and 6.40% preferred, both offered 8-28-57. 
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Approximate Estimated 
Long-Term Interest 
Debt Requirements 
SR Tern te $ 200.0 $ 7.0 
ee ee 398.3 13.5 
fee Saati hadgeeedaw 2,211.9 70.3 
knew Sceptre Rae 193.2 59 
ied wig k Rheem 189.1 7.6 
Kirtan weeny. 278.6 8.5 
wht ced epee. 824.6E 29.2E 
wwe d 187.5 7.0 
Heras doeaws 489.0 19.1 
err 840.0 27.1 
pines nis 427.3X 16.1X 
eee ee ee 200.5 8.0 
plies 300.0 10.5 
> dtig oe ree copra 294.0 9.6 
Aaa Savana es 241.2 8.3 
ered ba hens paregeace 286.3 8.7 
er eT Tee 195.0 7.4 
eee eT eT ee 922.0 29.8 
eesicwenaina 250.0 8.4 
pile eaidranh in Setenuacds Geka 355.0 13.1 
wd sich domme pw seaieers 584.9 19.4 
410.5 14.3 
Veewedens 169.1 5.7 
243.3 6.0 
321.0 WW. 


Excludes common CL B (5.2 million shares). 


LISTED COMPANIES WITH SUBSTANTIAL OBI 


N 
Prefe 
Ou 





Theoretically, it might be 
irgued, the ideal corporation is 
one with common stock—and no 
other securities or obligations—— 
outstanding. In such a case—with 
no fixed debt on which interest 
must be paid in good times or bad 
and no preferred stock having a 
prior call on earnings--the com- 
mon share owners should do very 
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well in respect to dividend distri- 
butions when profits soar: take less 
or even nothing at all when net in- 
come slumps or disappears. 

As a practical matter. though. 
corporations with bonds or other 
debt gain a real tax advantage: 

For, interest on fixed debt is de- 
ductible before the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes its huge tax bite! 








Price Common Per 
ated Number of Preferred Common Per Share Share Dividends 
rest Preferred Shares Dividend Shares of Common Paid in Latest 
ments Outstanding Requirements Outstanding 8-31-57 12 Months Yield 
In Millions 
7.0 — $ — 99 $ 87 $2.96a 3.4%u 
13.5 0.7 2.5 20.6 84 1.20 1.4 
70.3 — a 63.0 174V2 9.00 5.2 
59 0.5 3:2 6.5 71 5.00 7.0 
7.6 12.4 6.2 24.3 23 1.65a 7.1u 
8.5 0.9 6.5 44.5 453 2.20a 4.8u 
29.2E —- a 9.2 425% 2.40 5.6 
7.0 a — 8.7 78 3.00 3.8 
19.1 = a 5.0 47/2 2.80 5.9 
27.1 1.9 9.6 13.7 42 2.40 5.7 
16.1X 1.2X 6.3X 11.84 322 1.23a 3.8u 
8.0 _ —_ i 54/2 2.40 4.4 
10.5 — 87.2 651% 2.00 3.1 
9.6 2.8 12.9 277.7 43%, 2.00 4.6 
8.3 a= 10.4 88 2.38a 2.7u 
8.7 — — 29.6 130 2.44a 1.9u 
7.4 0.2 0.9 13.2 497% 2.00 4.0 
29.8 14.0 18.3 734 4658 2.40 $:1 
8.4 0.9 32 14.0 33/2 1.50 4.5 
13.1 — 15.3 591% 3.00 5.1 
19.4 — — 196.9 633% 2.20 3.5u 
14.3 — a 30.1 109% 3.45 3.1u 
57 0.7 52 5.6 4158 1.984 4.8u 
6.0 3.6 25.2 53.7 66 2.80 4.2u 
11.1 0.5 1.9 16.8 62% 2.00 = OF 
shares) 
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L 
New 
find 


themselves in the happy position 


NvEsTORS in the Greater 
York Metropolitan area 
today of occupying ring-side seats 
at a rip-roaring scrap where they 
are sure to be the big winners. 
Two journalistic giants in the 
nation’s the New 
York Journal-American and_ the 
New York World Telegram & Sun 
the 
broadening its financial and busi- 


largest city 


are opponents, Each is 


hess news coverage — a develop- 
ment which will certainly give 
readers more information and 


guidance upon which to base in- 
vestment decisions—in an effort 
to dominate the field. 

Shortly before the middle of last 
month, the Journal-American — 
which has the largest circulation of 
any evening or standard-size news- 
paper in New York—-started pub- 
lishing a complete New York 
Stock Exchange stock table. It hits 
the well before the 
end of the business day. Previ- 
ously, only a partial list of stocks 
had 
mated that the increased coverage 
will the Journal-American 
well over $500,000 annually. 

The World Telegram & Sun has 


newsstands 


been carried. and it is esti- 


cost 


carried a full table of “Big Board” 
stocks for many years. as have such 
other large New York dailies as the 
Times. Herald Tribune and The 
Wall Street Journal. In addition. 
the Daily News recently increased 
the scope of its table from fifteen 
to 90 listed stocks. 

There are now 119 daily news- 
papers—-published in every section 
of the United States--which regu- 
larly carry complete New York 
Stock Exchange stock tables. 

The names of 114 dailies offer- 
ing this service to their readers was 
published in the January issue of 
THE ExcHANGE Magazine. 

The five following papers--some 
of which inaugurated complete 
tables after the survey of news- 
paper coverage was completed by 
this publication over a year ago 
should now be added to that list: 

The Chicago American 
Cincinnati Post 

New Orleans Item 

New York Journal-American 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 


How long will it be before some 
enterprising daily — anxious to 
serve its investor readers better 
becomes No. 120? 
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LEISURE TIME 


AND COMMON STOCKS 


Wi MOsT American workers 
‘ have more leisure time in the 
future than they have today? 

And. do changes in the over-all 
pattern of workers’ free time af- 
fect corporation profits—and com- 
mon stock prices ¢ 

Well, let’s try to answer those 
questions in order: 

The work week of United States 
factory employes—-now averaging 
about 40 will shrink to 
about 36 hours by 1965, the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
predicted in October, 1954. 

And, the 1957 Economic Report 
of the President pointed out that 
persons with jobs took vacations 
ageregating 70 millions of weeks 
85 per cent of them with pay—last 
year. As compared with the 1947 
figure of 43.4 millions of weeks of 


vacations—-when no 


hours 


record was 
kept as to how many were with pay 

-the 1956 total represents an in- 
crease of 60 per cent to a new high. 

The Department of Commerce 
disclosed in July of this year that 
the American people boosted their 
expenditures sharply last year for 
various products usually associated 
with recreation and leisure time. 

For instance, 1956 expenditures 
for radio and television receivers 
records and musical instruments 
rose to $2.442 million from $1.429 
million in 1947, a climb of 70 per 
cent. The amount spent on wheel 
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goods, durable toys. sport equip- 


ment, boats and pleasure aircraft 
jumped to $1.610 million last year 
from $972 million in 1947. an in- 
And. the 


sum spent for non-durable toys and 


crease of 65 per cent. 


sport supplies rose by 55 per cent 
to $1.410 from $910 million dur- 
ing the decade 1917-1956. 

In view of such increased spend- 
ing for leisure time products, per- 
haps the figures in the accompany- 
ing table—impressive as they are 

-won't be particularly surprising. 

However. all of the 25 tabled 
common stocks of businesses which 
have benefitted to some degree 
from leisure time spending in the 
past--and might reasonably be ex- 
pected to benefit in the future— 
rose in market value during the 
last decade. 

And, 24 of the 25 paid cash divi- 
dends last year. 

The information given in pa- 
renthesis after the name of each 
company the leisure-time 
products or services offered. 


shows 








It cant be emphasized too time stocks scored advances rane- sl 


strongly. of course. that the rec- ing from slightly under 11 per cent 2. 
ords of the past are no guarantee — by A. G. Spalding to such ineredi- pi 
at all of what the future will bring. — ble gains as 1.192 per cent by Out- th 
Some of the 25 listed issues may do board Marine and 1.285 per cent 
as well—or even hetter- -in the fol- — by Hammond Organ. 1 
lowing decade. But it is quite pos- Sixteen of the 25 rose better a 
sible that others won't do nearly as — than 100 per cent in market value, re 
well. -or won’t even do well at all. Using the handy device of hind- S| 
Nevertheless, it is noteworthy — sight. it is apparent now that an 8: 
that the market values of the leisure investor could have acquired 10 | a 





10-YEAR RECORD OF 25 COMMON STOCKS OF LISTED bop 
FROM THE GROWING EMPHASIS OF LE 


Cost of Number of A 
100 shs. at Shares V 
Start of Owned at - 
Trading in End of Or 
Company 1947 1956* Clos 
Admiral Corp. (TV, radio, phonographs)..............0.2-0+055 $ 900.00 266.4 $3 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry. (bowling equip.) ..............22005. Sed 2,750.00 123.0 y 
Bell & Howell (photographic equip.) pedi Soe kurandiemeke winiein 2,450.00 110.0 : 
Black & Decker (tools for home use). 9... 0... ccc cece cee wees 3,650.00 240.9 i 
Brunswick-Balke-Coll. (billiard, bou rit oS a re er 2,500.00 115.8 
Eastman Kodak (photographic material). sntrclennteee ee ... 22,600.00 7722 6 
Emerson Electric (home power tools)..................44- 1,287.50 125.0 é 
Emerson Radio & Phon. (TV, radio/.. ax alsin made eee Sea e 1,837.50 488.8 F 
General Motors (automobiles).......00.0000 6c eee ‘ 5,312.50 600.0 2 
Greyhound Corp. (bus lines, tours/................ - ee 3,725.00 300.0 y 
Grumman Air Eng. (canoes, dinghys).... bk, Hal ewRAe eS 2,487.50 440.0 K 
Hall (W. F.) Printing (book, periodical priating) Heenan ic 1,725.00 100.0 ; 
Hammond Organ (electric organs)................ a 1,000.00 400.0 i 
Hercules Powder (powder for firearms)............-...000-5: 5,775.00 300.0 1 
Lionel Corp. (toy trains, fishing tackle)... ......-.0-000e eee eens 2,400.00 400.0 é 
McGraw-Hill Pub. (magazines, books) re ee ee eee ai 3,012.50 600.0 2 
Moore-McCormack Lines /steamship lines) ...... ete ene eer 2,050.00 250.0 
Olin Mathieson Chem. (sporting firearms, ammunition) ...... 2,912.50: 210.0 1 
Outboard Marine (outboard motors)...............-- eed 2,225.00 360.0 4 2! 
Parker Rust Proof (drawing materials).................... ; 3,125.00 200.0 | 
Piper Aircraft (sports planes).. 550.00 100.0 } 
Raybestos-Manhattan (bowling bails, billiard oushiiens) beaateant ean 3,462.50 100.0 j 
Reed Roller Bit (fishing tackle)................22005.. Jasin 2,300.00 105.0 { 
See Aims (FEROS; SUOORINE) ois 550 boo sca eo gas cimrdsias 1,012.50 110.3 
Spalding (A. G.) & Bros. (athletic goods), ...........260.-004. 1,812.50 113.7 ; 
* Assuming retention of all shares received as stock dividends or splits in 10 years ended 12/31/56. t 


** Based on amount paid for 100 shares at the start of trading in 1947. 
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shares of each of the 25 stocks —a 
250-share portfolio for the com- 
paratively modest sum of $8.286 at 
the start of trading in 1947, 

By the close of last year. the 
market value of such a portfolio— 
assuming retention of all shares 
received as stock dividends or from 
splits—would have risen to $26,- 
858. That would have represented 


4 . . 
| a capital gain of 224 per cent. 


What’s more. the 1956 cash divi- 
dend income received from the 24 
dividend-payers out of 25 would 
have totaled $1.073 representing 
a return for last year on the 1947 
investment of 12.9 per cent. 

The reader must. of course. de- 
cide for himself whether the com- 
panies named or some others will 
get the lion’s share of leisure time 
spending in the next decade. 





STED bomPANIES WHICH MIGHT BE EXPECTED TO BENEFIT 
ASIS OF LEISURE TIME RECREATION: 


r of 
2s 
| at 
of 


coo ooo oo CoooeOoO COM ON 2TNE CS 


N& 


/ 31/56. 














1956 
Market 10-Year Cash Div. 
Value of Change in Income on 
Shares Market Per Shares Held 1956 
Owned at Value cent at 1956 Return on 
Close—1956 Over Cost Change Close Investment** 
$ 3,396.60 + 2,496.60 + 277.4 $ 266.40 29.6% 
4,597.13 + 1,847.13 + 67.2 124.23 4.5 
5,555.00 + 3,105.00 + 126.7 110.00 4.5 
11,563.20 + 7,913.20 + 216.8 291.49 8.0 
5,124.15 + 2,624.15 105.0 110.01 4.4 
67,760.55 +45,160.55 + 199.8 1,945.94 8.6 
4,015.63 + 2,728.13 + 211.9 148.75 11.6 
2,810.60 + 973.10 53.0 146.64 8.0 
26,400.00 +21,087.50 + 396.9 1,200.00 22.6 
4,387.50 + 662.50 + 17.8 300.00 8.1 
13,310.00 + 10,822.50 + 435.1 880.00 35.4 
2,362.50 + 637.50 + 37.0 140.00 8.1 
13,850.00 +12,850.00 +1,285.0 920.00 92.0 
11,812.50 + 6,037.50 + 104.5 330.00 5.7 
6,300.00 + 3,900.00 + 162.5 500.00 20.8 
21,300.00 + 18,287.50 + 607.1 900.00 29.9 
5,906.25 + 3,856.25 + 188.1 375.00 18.3 
10,368.75 + 7,456.25 + 256.0 420.00 14.4 
28,755.00 +26,530.00 +-1,192.4 648.00 29.1 
5,250.00 +. 2,125.06 68.0 302.00 9.7 
1,825.00 + 1,275.00 + 231.8 90.00 16.4 
5,375.00 + 1,912.50 + 55.2 340.00 9.8 
2,848.13 548.13 23.8 131.25 5.7 
1,709.65 697.15 + 68.9 110.30 10.9 
2,003.96 + 191.46 + 10.6 —_ _ 


$1947 price is for Mathieson Aikali Works, predecessor. 
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SALES AREN’T PROFITS... 


W HICH particular industries 
are able to carry down the 
largest proportion of their sales or 
revenues to net profits? 

Last year. the 1.071 companies 
with common stocks listed on the 
Stock Exchange reported sales or 
revenues amounting to a stagger- 
ing $233.329 million. 

But. net income after taxes for 
these enterprises——the figure which 
is of paramount interest to their 


common share owners 





amounted 
to only 7 per cent of that sum, or 
$16.326 million. 

The 37 financial companies 
such as bank holding corporations, 
closed-end trusts and_ instalment 
loan businesses—were most suc- 
cessful in carrying revenues down 
to profits. 

But. 68 listed retail trade com- 
panies showed the smallest ratio of 
profits to sales. 





1956 RATIOS OF PROFITS TO SALES—BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
—FOR 1071 COMPANIES WITH COMMON SHARES 
LISTED ON THE N. Y. S. E. 


Industry 


29 = Aircraft 

23. Amusement 
ee 
31 Building Trade ..... 
85 Chemical 


26 Electrical Equipment 
6 Farm Machinery 
37. Financial ; 
70 Food Products and Beverages 
10 Leather and Its Products 
109 Machinery and Metals 
40 Mining 
9 Office Equipment 4 
38 Paper and Publishing 
47 Petroleum and Natural Gas 
79 Railroad and R.R. Equipment 
9 Real Estate 
68 Retail Trade .. 

9 Rubber pices ‘ ; 
9 Shipbuilding and Operating 
40 Steel and Iron 
43 Textile ae ; ; 
a reer aera 

i re 

26 Miscellaneous ec Da Shineri 
22 U.S. Cos. Operating Abroad 
20 Foreign Companies 


Ratio of 
Sales or Net Income Net to Sales 
Revenues After Taxes or Revenues 








—millions of dollars— 





$ 9,076 $ 323 3.6% 

3,758 137 3.6 
25,433 1,325 5.2 
3,207 267 8.3 
16,931 1,617 9.6 
8,601 373 4.3 
2,513 127 5.1 
1,235 257 20.8 
18,233 524 2.9 
1,132 38 3.4 
11,958 662 5.5 
6,510 750 11.5 
1,668 107 6.4 
4,658 371 8.0 
28,475 3,049 10.7 
11,344 875 7.7 
380 41 10.8 
21,014 588 2.8 
4,714 216 4.6 
1,559 76 4.9 
14,506 1,056 7.3 
4,401 163 3.7 
3,495 174 5.0 
17,565 2,306 13.1 
2,935 139 47 
1,151 127 11.0 
6,877 638 9.3 


NOTE: Figures for some individual companies are for recent fiscal years, rather than for 


calendar 1956. 
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BiLLIONS FOR 


ADVERTISING 


F any rule of thumb exists as to 
l the proportion of its revenues a 
well-managed business should de- 
vote to promotion, it would be dif- 
ficult to prove by citing the 25 
listed companies which topped all 
others last year in respect to ad- 
verlising expenditures. 

Besides showing wide variations 
in the ratios of advertising spend- 
ing to income, companies in the 
accompanying table were far from 
agreement as to the ideal relation- 
ship between advertising costs and 
profits or the most desirable spread 
between promotion expenses and 
cash common dividend payments. 

As a group, the 25 corporations 
spent the staggering sum of $1.130 
billion to advertise their products 
or services last year. That total 
an increase of 7.5 per cent over the 
1955 advertising bill of $1.05] 
billion—included newspaper ad- 
vertising, magazines, radio, tele- 
vision. billboards and all other 
types of promotion. 

Only three of the leaders - 
Chrysler. General Motors and 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
spent less on promotion in 1956 
than the vear before. 

For all 25 companies combined 
the 1956 advertising bill amounted 
to 2.8 per cent of aggregate sales 
or revenues: to 50.4 per cent of 
total net income after taxes; and 
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DIVIDEND 


G 
verTisiN 
PASMENTS , ON 


APPROPRIAT 








to 73.9 per cent of all dividend 
payments made on common stocks. 

However, those composite per- 
centages don't even begin to re- 
flect the wide variations among the 
25 top advertisers. 

And. they don’t point up the 
following facts: 


@ Fourteen of the 25 companies— 
or 56 per cent—reported profits 
last year which were LESS than 
their advertising bills. 


@ Eighteen of the 25—or 72 per 
cent—paid their common share 
owners LESS than the amount 
devoted to advertising. 

Swift spent the smallest propor- 
tion of 1956 sales—I1.1 per cent 
on advertising; while Colgate- 
Palmolive Company’s 23 per cent 
was the largest. Twelve channeled 
more than 4 per cent of last vear’s 
revenues into advertising; 13 fell 
below that ratio. 








k. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company's 1956 advertising ex- 
penditures were the smallest in re- 
lation to net income after taxes— 
only 6.1 per cent. On the other 
hand, Philco’s promotional spend- 
ing amounted to an amazing 6,521 
per cent of its profits. Seven of the 
tabled companies had 1956 adver- 
tising bills more than double their 
profits for that vear. Besides Phil- 
co, the other six were Colgate- 
Palmolive. Chrysler. Westinghouse 
Electric, General Mills, Schenley 


Industries and Warner-Lambert. 
Du Pont’s 1956 advertising ex- 
penditures amounted to a mere 7.9 
per cent of its cash common divi- 
dend disbursements. But. Colgate- 
Palmolive’s promotional expenses 
were nearly 898 per cent of the 
sum it paid common share owners 
in dividends. Six of the companies 
had 1956 advertising bills which 
were more than four times that 
years cash common dividend dis- 
bursements. In addition to Col- 
gate-Palmolive. those enterprises 
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25 LISTED COMPANIES WHICH TOPPED ALL OTHERS IN tor 


Company 
General Motors Corp. . 
Procter & Gamble Co. 


Colgate-Palmolive Co. ..........0.0 ee eee 
RINE TN ie. a. Gt oitd ave, avrg aie migra wer acaie-e le 
National Dairy Products Corp. ........... 
Radio Corp. of America) ..... .<c00cceceees 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. ...........4- 


Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. .......... 


General Mills, Inc. . 


Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co. ............. 
American Home Products Corp. .......... 
Menerican Tobacco Co. wos ess scceaccese 


COE EB. ose ccecsianevateadwsingnnane 
DN EN sailors sa) 5:4 poh ice aie aeeineD 
Schenley Industries, Inc. ............005- 
I OS id vies ard area ee-seee ba eae nate 
OMS kee nics x95 Caeewibsle ene eaecs 


I i I 5 cos ene estan weer Rian eae 


duPont de Nemours (E. |.) & Co. .. 


Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. ...... 
National Distillers & Chemical Corp. (1) ... 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. ............ 


* Copyright, 1957, by Advertising Age. 


DE UR Ces adiecs0 david Dawe re eM oN 
General Foods Corp. «0.020500 066secces 
etieral Biecttic. Ge. i iis csiccsciewsiscswes 


** Dividend 


Total Estimated 
Advertising Expenditures* 





1936 1935 
ewan $162,499,248 $170,381,860 
daiaieiens 93,000,000 85,000,000 
waren 88,650,000 72,942,694 
Rnatied 77,700,000 75,000,000 
Reeser a 74,096,940 60,632,197 
ere 67,000,000 62,000,000 
atniaencd 60,093,289 68,629,722 
pialeiatialn 37,470,000 31,112,000 
eumacsis 35,173,000 30,773,000 
Sointiecgre 32,000,000 25,000,000 
Sagoes 31,547,043 30,413,125 
ey ee 31,000,000 29,000,000 
ere 30,000,000 27,000,000 
ia eale 29,000,000 22,000,000 
Parr ee 29,000,000 27,000,000 
sorienee 29,000,000 26,000,000 
ena 29,000,000 27,851,887 
metas 26,991,369 25,396,030 
eer 26,000,000 22,000,000 
eeuaes 26,000,000 25,228,799 
pee 24,150,000 23,000,203 
papas 23,500,000 23,323,150 
er 23,000,000 23,243,184 
Pear res 22,100,300 18,450,000 
urerereris4 22,000,000 20,000,000 


payments all classes of common stock. 


—— 
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Per 


Ch 


— 


were General Foods. General Mills. 


of our products or services. peo- 


X- Schenley Industries, Phileo and — ple would just ignore us and buy 
9 Warner-Lamberi Pharmaceutical. from our competitors. In that case, 
be \\hat would management reply your company wouldn't take in 
€- if stockholders suggested : sufficient revenue to show a profit 
es “Why don’t you just reverse the —let alone pay a dividend!” 

ne amounts spent on advertising and The estimated 1956 and 1955 
rs on common dividends?” advertising and promotional ex- 
es The answer to a question of this — penditures shown below were com- 
‘h nature—particularly if the Adver- piled by Advertising Age: are 
at tising Manager were consulted— copyrighted by that publication; 
S- probably would be: and are used here by permission. 
1- “If we didnt continue to re- All the ratios. however. were com- 
‘s 


mind the public about the merits puted by The Exchange Magazine. 


———_ 





RS IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR ADVERTISING LAST YEAR 
Ratio of Total Advertising Expenditures to: 








Per Cent Net Income After Cash Common 
Chanae Sales or Revenues Taxes Dividend Payments 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
60 = GOS 1.5% 1.4% 19.2% 14.3% 29.4% 28.8% 
00 4+ 9.4 9.02 8.8> 156.82 147.92 274.42 251.72 
94 421.5 19 1.3 37.5 16.7 68.4** 41.7** 
= + 36 8.3 9.1 199.2 236.3 414.5 443.2 
7 422.2 1.8 1.8 34.7 30.2 43.0 41.5 
00 + 8.1 23.0 21.7 637.0 442.6 897.8 838.0 
22 —12.4 2.2 2.0 301.2 68.6 230.1 197.3 
00 120.4 2.8 2.5 89.8 77.1 157.1 144.0 
00 4143 3.1 2.9 87.9 64.8 169.0 147.2 
ae 428.0 2.1 17 916.4 58.4 96.2 76.0 
25 Log 4.3 4.1 137.0 98.1 212.2 199.9 
00 - 69 6.0 5.6 220.5 234.2 608.1 400.4 
00 L111 3.1 34 48.5 50.7 97.74 104.9% 
00 431.8 9.8 9.4 92.8 107.1 148.1 170.7 
00 1 7.4 27 2.5 55.7 52.3 89.1 94.2 
00 $11.5 10.6 10.3 99.3 94.6 136.5 121.9 
87 + 41 14.4 15.7 101.0 98.1 139.0 141.9 
30 + 43 6.72% 6.2% 319.84 415.2= 618.34 581.74 
00 +18.2 1.14 0.9> 185.6> 96.14 168.8+ 148.5> 
99 Le Oe 7.5 6.8 6,521.4 299.5 861.5 418.0 
03 + 50 2.8 2.8 102.3 106.2 182.7 174.6 
50 + 08 12 1.2 6.1 5.4 7.9 73 
B4 = 16.7 19.1 201.3 219.7 517.7 668.6 
00 +19.8 4.1 a7 109.9 118.9 261.0 218.9 
0 +10.0 3.9 a7 83.2 74.8 112.5 127.8 
stock. Common and Common B dividends. > Fiscal year other than calendar year. 
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LOWER PRICES 


BOOST YIELDS 


© one has to believe that an- 
N cient Wall Street chestnut 
about the nice old lady who bought 
100 American Telephone & Tele- 
graph stock when the market price 
hit $180 because she “just couldn't 
resist the 9 per cent yield.” 

But. a great many people do get 
hopelessly confused between the 
dollar amount of a dividend and 
the yield——or return on investment 

which those dollars bring. 

\. T. & T.. for instance, has paid 
SO per months 
without exception for over a gen- 
eration. That $9 annual cash divi- 
dend, however. represents a 9 per 


share every 12 


cent vield only to those investors 
who were fortunate enough to ac- 
quire shares at S100 each. At $180 
per share, yield of the Bell System 
issue would figure to exactly 5 per 
cent; at $200 the yield would 
shrink to 414 per cent: and at $225 
per share the return on investment 
would amount to 4 per cent. 

Yield is found by dividing the 
price paid for a stock into the year’s 
cash dividend income. If you 
bought. say. a share of XYZ stock 
for S60 at the start of trading in 
1956 and received dividends of 75 
cents each in February. May, Au- 
cust and November of that vear. 
vour 1956 yield $60 divided into 
$3—would be 5 per cent. 

There’s a difference between ac- 
tual vield and indicated vield. The 
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used in the 
paragraph is actual yield. 


example preceding 
illustration of indi- 
cated yield: If another investor 
bought or considered buying a 
share of XYZ early last December 
when the market price was $70. 
the indicated yield—based on the 
$3 per share paid in the preceding 
12 months—appeared to be 4.3 
per cent. But. 12 months later. the 
actual yield might prove to be 
larger or smaller than 4.3 per cent 
—depending upon whether XYZ 
paid more or less than $3 a share 
in the 12 months then ending. 
Indicated yields vary quickly 
and sharply as stock prices fluctu- 
ate. When share prices slump. in- 


Here’s an 


dicated yields rise: when prices go 
up. indicated yields decline. 

This fact is shown clearly in the 
accompanying table. In the brief 
period of only 10 weeks. the 20 
listed common stocks. selected at 
random. registered fairly substan- 
tial vield changes-—in spite of the 
fact that none of them announced 
any changes in their dividend rates 
and each has made cash payments 
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every three months without ex- 
ception for more than 20 years. 

On average. the yield for the 20 
common stocks increased by nearly 
18 per cent in the 10 weeks. re- 
flecting. of course. the fact that 
the market price of all of them 
declined in that short time. 

(his example may be typical: 

\n investor could have pur- 
chased 100 Island Creek Coal com- 
mon shares July 1 for $5.250, On 
the basis of cash dividend payments 
in the preceding 12 months, 
such a purchaser could have ex- 
pected to receive $200 in dividend 
income during the ensuing year 


an indicated yield of 3.8 per cent. 

Ten weeks later, another inves- 
tor might have bought —or consid- 
ered buying-—-100 shares of the 
same stock for only $4.187. He. 
too. could expect to receive $200 
cash dividends in the succeeding 
12 months, but his indicated yield 
would have been a full percentage 
point higher at 4.8 per cent. 

The actual vields both investors 
will receive during the first year 
of ownership will depend. of 
course, upon whether Island Creek 
Coal increases. decreases or main- 
tains its quarterly dividend rate of 
50 cents per share. 





10-WEEK PRICE AND YIELD CHANGES 
REGISTERED BY 20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


Unbroken 


Quartly. 
Paym’‘ts 
Began 
Issue In 


American Smelting & Refining Co... 1936 
Atlantic Refining Co. ............ 1927 


Cd 1934 
Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc. ....... 1903 
eS ee eer 1906 
Eastman Kedok Co.. .........6.05. 1902 
El Paso Natural Gas Co....... 1936 
Food Machinery & Chemical Co. 1935 
International Nickel Co. of Canada. 1934 
Island Creek Coal Co. . ; 1912 
Johns-Manville Corp. ............ 1935 
Kennecott Copper Corp. Janeen 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd..... 1923 
National lead’ Co. ............. 1906 
Newmont Mining Corp. 1935 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 1926 
Phelps Dodge Corp. ....... Hids5) 
snciait OU Cetin. ...5.6 6 05.55: .. W986 
Starrett (L. S$.) Co. (The) isa oke, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 1921 


Divids. 


Paid in 
Recent Morket Price Yield 
12 Mos. 7/1/57 9/9/57 7/1/57 9/9/57 








$3.50 $ 5634 $4912 6.2% 7.1% 


2.00 51% 4658 3.9 4.3 
2.60 76/2 672 3.4u 3.9u 
1.50 3334 30% 4.4 5.0 
1.00 47g 3842 2.1 2.6 


2.58a 10834 9658 2.3u 2.7u 
1.23a 424 3058 2.9u 4.0u 


2.00 59% 51%2 3.3 3.9 
3.75t 103%2 82% 3.46 46 
2.00 52¥2 41% += 3.8 4.8 
2.25 48V2 425% 4.6 5.3 
8.50 108% 915% 7.9 9.3 
3.00t 108% 855% 2.8 3.5 
3.220 129% 111% 25u  2.9u 
3.38a 108 90¥2 3.lu 3.7u 
2.00 55% 4923.6 4.0 
5.00 532 43%2 «(9.3.5 
3.00 644 5834 47 5.1 
4.00 822 69 4.8 5.8 


2.25a 52% 42% 4.3u 5.2u 


a—Adijusted for stock dividends or splits. t—Subject to tax withheld by a state, territory 
or foreign government. u—Dividend rate increased since September 10, 1956. 
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A LOOK AT FINANCE COMPANY 


COMMON STOCKS 


r MIGHT be difficult to find an System, a record high and an in- 
American family which isn’t crease of 120 per cent over June 
making periodic payments. for an 30, 1952. 


automobile, boat. washing machine, Have the recent market perform- 
vacation trip or some product or — ances of finance company common 
service to a finance company. stocks reflected this development ? 

\t mid-year, consumer instal- Perhaps the best answer to that 
ment debt held by finance com- question may be found in the five- 
panies aggregated $12.4 billion, ac- — vear records of 12 such enterprises. 
cording to the Federal Reserve Every one of the dozen issues 





— 


FIVE-YEAR PERFORMANCE RECORDS BY COMMON STC 


Cost 
Of 100 
Common Shares ! 
Shares Owned 
Company 6/30/52 6/30/57" 
American Investment Co. of Ill................. $2,300.00 200 $ 
Associates Investment Co................000-- 7,200.00 300 7 
Beneficial Finance Co... .. 2.0.0... ccc cee eee 3,400.00 250 
SS ee re 6,462.50 250 
Commercial Credit Co...... 00... ccs ceecceve 7,000.00 200 
General Acceptance Corp. (1)................ 975.00 100 
General Contract Corp: (1)... 0... 2. ce cess 1,075.00 108 
General Finance ‘Corp... .. 66.56 b ea ceccesees 962.50 100 
Heller (Walter E.) Co. (1). 0656 ccc wna ewee 1,662.50 200 
Household Finance Corp................00005 4,512.50 254 
Pacihc Finance Corp... .... 65 .sccccees caeen 2,937.50 100 
Seaboard Finance Co................ 20-000 2,112.50 200 


* Assuming retention of all shares received from stock dividends or stock splits. 
t Plus stock in preferred issue at time of reclassification 5/15/57. 


(1) Admitted to trading on the New York Stock Exchange after 6/30/52. Cost figure for 100 share 
or on another securities exchange. 


U Dividend rate increased since July 1, 1956. 
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tabled —all of them dividend-pay- 
ers -advanced in market value be- 
tween mid-1952 and mid-1957. 

The gains shown—based on the 
assumption that the investor held 
any additional shares received in 
the form of stock dividends or 
from splits—ranged from nearly 
21 per cent by General Contract 
common to 200 per cent by Associ- 
ates Investment. Seven registered 
increases of more than 50 per cent 
during the five-year period. 

\n investor could have pur- 
chased 10 shares of each of the 


twelve stocks—a 120-share _port- 
folio for $4,060 on June 30. 
1952. Five years later, the market 
value of his holdings would have 
amounted to $7,265, representing 
an increase of 79 per cent. 
During the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1957, the cash dividend 
income received from such a port- 
folio would have amounted to 
$352. The return on investment 
or yield—amounted to 8.7 per cent 
of the cost of the shares in mid- 
1952 and to 4.8 per cent of their 
market value five years later. 





AON STOCKS OF TWELVE LISTED FINANCE COMPANIES 


res 
ined 
0/57* 


‘00 


Market Cash Div. Return On Investment 
Value Income Based On 
Of Shares In Twelve 6/30/57 
Owned Pct. Months Ended Based On Market 
6/30/57" Incr _ 6/30/57 6/30/52Cost —S_Value 
$ 3,350.00 45.7 $200.00 8.7% 6.0% 
21,600.00 200.0 750.00 10.4 3.5U 
4,406.25+ 29.6 250.00 th SW 4 
11,000.00 70.2 600.00 9.3 5:5 
9,600.00 37.1 560.00 8.0 5.8 
1,487.50 52.6 100.00 10.3 6.7 
1,296,00 20.6 42.12 3.9 3.3U 
1,837.50 90.9 80.00 8.3 4.4 
3,475.00 109.0 230.00 13.8 6.6 
7,112.00 57.6 297.18 6.6 4.2U 
4,037.50 37.4 210.00 aA 5.2U 
3,450.00 63.3 200.00 95 5.8 


for 100 Shares 6/30/52 is based on market price at that time, whether stock was traded over-the-counter 
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SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH 
COMING TO “BIG BOARD 


NE of the nation’s largest phar- 
() maceutical manufacturers — 
which traces its origin to a Phila- 
delphia apothecary shop opened in 
1841—will be listed soon. 

Trading in the 4,843.770 shares 
of 33! 3-cents-par value common 
stock of Smith. Kline & French 
Laboratories (ticker symbol: SKF) 
starts shortly mid-month, 

Since late in 1936, this company 


before 


has concentrated on research. de- 
velopment and marketing of pre- 
scription items, dispensed at a doc- 
effect hu- 
man moods and behaviors. 


tor’s direction, which 
Some of the better-known prod- 
this 


*Benzedrine.” “Dexedrine,” 


ucts of type would _ in- 
clude 


“Thorazine” and “Compazine.” 


¢ 





Last vear, SKF spent nearly 
$7.000.000 for research. and such 
spending in 1957 may reach $9.- 
000.000. Principal fields of re- 
search are drugs to cope with men- 


- ey y i si 


tal conditions: drugs to improve or 
change human metabolism: and 
drugs to aid in heart-blood pres- 


20 


sure diseases. One out of every 
five of 2.600 employees work on 
research and development. 

In addition to its Philadelphia 
headquarters, the 


company — has 


branches or distributorships in 


many areas, including Britain, 
Canada. Latin America, Europe, 
South Africa and Pakistan. 

In the last decade. sales have 
trebled—to $104.608.502 in 1956 
from $32.060.773 in 1947: net 


profits have risen five-fold — to 
$18.059.604 $3.813.302. 
During the first six months of 
1957, sales spurted to $55,677.785 
from $52.885.065 in the same 1956 


from 


because of a 
decision” to 


period. However, 


“deliberate policy 
boost research expenditures, net 
earnings eased to $9.714.639, or 
$2.01 per common share, in the 
first half of this year from $9.961.- 
170. or $2.06 a share, in the first 
half of last vear. 

Smith. Kline & French has paid 
cash common dividends every year 
since 1923 without interruption. 
Payments last year aggregated $2 
per share. So far in 1957, three 
quarterly 
cents each have been 


disbursements of 40 
made, the 
most recent one on September 30. 

Common share owners number 
more than 6.100. 
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H ERE’S another question which 
any enterprising TV Quiz- 
master is welcome to try out on 


his contestants: 

“Do the majority of the corpora- 
tions listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange have assets in excess of 
$100 million?” 

If your answer is “yes,” the 
$64.000 isn’t for you. 

Nearly 58 per cent of 1.071 com- 
panies with common shares listed 
on the “Big Board” have assets of 
less than $100 million; while 
slightly over 42 per cent top the 
$100-million-mark, 

By size of assets at the close of 
last year—in millions of dollars— 
the 1.071 listed business enter- 
prises broke down as follows: 

No. Of Pct. Of 





Asset Size Companies Companies 
$2,000 and over .... 21 2.0 
1,000 te 1.999 ...3... 21 2.0 
Tae te FRO 5.5: 23 2.1 
0 to 740 w.5- 54 5.0 
2500'to 499... 103 9.6 
108 to 249. ..... 230 21.5 
a ee 207 19.3 
25 to ere 181 17.0 
10 to Be sxe 177 16.5 
ce pe MC Ee . SA 5.0 
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As those figures show clearly, 
total assets of companies in the 
largest group were 200 times 
ereater than those in the smallest. 

Of the 21 enterprises topping $2 
billion each at the year-end, the 10 
leaders—with asset totals for each 
in millions—were: 


American Telephone & Telegraph. .$16,207 
Standard Oil Company 


CONE AUNT 0 crises omassceniare 7,902 
een 6,569 
United States Steel ............. 3,836 
Royal Dutch Petroleum .......... 3,523 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours ........ 3,318 
Pennsylvania Railroad .......... 3,034 
ME MY sssake cc aiv one anstacciawieasawe 2,872 
Sacaiin Mae CN aisccisccieswisicienis 2,820 
ee NN oii occa wardens 2,793 


At the other end of the scale. the 
10 listed companies with the small- 


est amounts of assets — again 
shown in millions—were: 
WN IN seis cus args. ciate iee cinleenie $ 5.315 
Butte Copper & Zinc ............ 5.089 
Amalgamated Leather Companies . 4.813 
eS SS eee 3.942 
Dunhill International ........... 3.889 
Haveg Industries .. .... 00605000 3.213 
United Wallpaper .............. 2.768 
Texas Pacific Land Trust ......... 1.387 
Detroit, Hillsdale & 

South Western Railroad ....... 1.378 


Callahan Zinc-Lead 





CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1096 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED SEPTEMBER 13, 1957 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 


— 


+254 








7/7, 
Z 


SISOS E AAS 7 
65 NO CHANGE 














DOW-JONES 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 


168.75 
164.48 


- 2.53% 


PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


10 %o & OVER 
8 TO 10 %o 
6 TO 8 %/o 
4 T0 6 %o 
2 TO 4 %o 


LESS THAN 2 °%o 


— 


DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 %o 
2TO 4 °%o 
4 TO 6 °%o 
6 TO 8 %o 
8 TO 10 °%o 


10 %o & OVER 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
500-STOCK INDEX 


45.75 
44.80 
=2.00% 


AUG. 15 
SEPT. 13 


CHANGE 








